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Wcmoi  In  The  CurriculiBD,  1990  Resource 

In  recent  years  more  and  more  teachers  have  turned  their  attention  to  those 
individuals  and  groups  who  throughout  history  have  made  significant 
contributions  to  the  development  of  our  life  on  this  small  endangered 
planet.  It  was  Alexis  DeTocqueville  who  summed  up  his  feelings  about  one 
unheralded  group  who  helped  to  develop  these  United  States.  He  was  asked  what 
he  thought  was  the  single  most  powerful  force  in  making  our  young  nation.  His 
words  were,  "the  remarkable  women  of  the  United  States."  He  wrote  those  words 
more  than  a  century  ago. 

Across  Massachusetts  teachers  have  been  investigating  the  works,  the 
contributions  and  the  visions  of  many  women  whose  good  works  are  woven  into 
the  fabric  of  the  history  of  our  country.  This  resource  book  on  wcmen  in  the 
curriculum  is  a  collection  of  those  research  efforts.  The  materials  are 
organized  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  them  useful  and  accessible  to  teachers. 
I  commend  these  fine  products  of  our  colleagues  and  teachers  in  Massachusetts 
to  your  attention.  I  know  that  you  will  enrich  the  quality  of  your  teaching 
as  you  use  these  materials  in  your  curriculum. 

I  have  high  hopes  that  review  of  these  excellent  materials  will  encourage 
other  teachers  to  explore  the  world  of  ideas  and  the  archives  of  history  to 
produce  more  vital  stories  to  be  included  in  our  classroom  activities. 
All  of  bur  children  deserve  the  breadth  and  the  scope  which  these  fine 
curriculum  materials  provide. 


Harold  Raynolds  Jr. 
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Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  Department  of  Education 
1385  Hancock  Street,  Quincy,  Massachusetts  02169 
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Excerpts  of  Curricula  by  Massachusetts  Educators 


March  14  will  mark  the  fifth  year  of  recognition  for  writers  and 
implementors  of  curricula  featuring  women  of  different  race, 
creed  and  national  orgin. 

Massachusetts  educators  have  recognized  the  importance  of 
teaching  about  the  role  women  have  played  and  continue  to  play  in 
the  history  of  our  State  and  Country. 

To  date  approximately  seventy  six  persons,  to  include  thirteen 
this  year,  have  received  citations.   In  addition,  for  the  first 
time,  honourable  mention  will  be  awarded  to  a  (1)  librarian, 
eleven  (11)  pupil  playwrights,  and  two  advisors  for  their 
contributions. 

This  awards  ceremony  has  been  planned  as  part  of  Women's  History 
Month  Celebrations  by  the  Chapter  622  Project  of  the 
Massachusetts  Department  of  Education  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Govenors  office  on  Women's  Issues. 

Attached  are  excerpts  of  the  curricula  for  which  citations  have 
been  given  in  1990. 

I  hope  you  will  find  this  useful  and  that  you  will  contact  the 
authors  directly,  for  any  additional  information. 

LMB/pmr 
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Abigail  of  Sturbridge 
The  curriculum's  goals  are:  to  use 
cooperative  writing  to  make  the 
history  curriculum  come  alive,  to 
make  personal  the  effects  of  the 
Industrial  Revolution  on  women  and 
girls,  to  ask  students,  especially 
the  girls  studying  the  Idustrial 
Revolution,  if  they  are  as  aware  as 
: Abigail  was  of  their  opportunities 
and  to  blend  the  past  with  the 
students'  future.  As  a  culminating 
activity  to  this  curriculum, 
seventh-grade  students  collaborate 
on  writing  a  historical,  fictional 
play.  In  the  script  already  written 
by  Ronald  Adams'  class,  students 
described  the  life  of  a  13-year-old 
Sturbridge  girl  living  in  the  year 
1824.  The  girl  travels  through  time 
to  the  class'  neighborhood  and 
eventually  into  the  classroom 
, itself. 


AUTHOR 


Ronald  G.  Adams 


GRADE  LEVEL 


PLAYWRIGHTS 

Amanda  Chapman 
Ashley  Davis 
Kim  Donofrio 
Tim  Dowling 
Dennis  Greeley 
Nancy  Kelley 
Joe  Kidney 
Steve  Orseno 
Dong-Khoa  Pham 
Faith  Polito 
Melissa  Tornberg 
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Circle  of  Pride 

Circle  of  Pride  exposes  students  to 
life  for  blacks  in  the  South  during 
pre-Civil  Rights  days  as  told  by  the 
black  female  author  Mildred  Taylor. 
The  curriculum  enables  students  to 
igain  insight  into  this  time  in  our 
^history  by  reading  the  novel,  "Roll 
'Of  Thunder,  Hear  My  Cry,"  and 
sharing  their  opinions  and  ideas  in 
class  discussions  and  writing 
assignments. 


Ann  S.  Davidson 
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Active  Voice;  Bringing  Women  Into 
the  Middle  School  English  Classroom 
This  curriculum's  goal  is  to  find 
positive  women  role  models  in 
American  literature  for  adolescent 
girls  in  search  of  identity.  It 
seeks  to  fill  the  gap  of  literature 
that  does  not  exaggerate  the 
differences  between  males  and 
females  or  falsify  them.  It  also 
seeks  to  address  the  lack  of 
diversity  inherent  in  the  language 
and  literature  taught  in  the  middle 
school  English  class.  Classrocxn 
activities  focus  on  language, 
stereotypes  and  gender  awareness. 
Fiction  and  non-fiction  written  by 
women  or  with  positive  women  role 
models  are  presented. 


Kathleen  Flynn 
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Wcxnen  From  Specific  Areas  of 
Attainment,  Whose  Contributions 
Inspire  Children  to  Dream  and 
Achieve 

The  purpose  of  this  unit  is  to 
acquaint  the  kindergarten  age  child 
(4  to  6  years  of  age)  with  specific 
inspirational  women  of  attainment  in 
the  fields  of  Literature,  Health 
Care,  Equality,  Science  and  Space 
and  Athletics  in  order  to  motivate 
them  to  set  long-range  goals;  to 
have  a  positive  objective  to  work 
towards  and  to  know  that  they  can 
achieve  whatever  they  desire. 


Marilyn  Horan 
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Women  With  a  Message 
Here's  an  example  of  where  learning 
can  be  achieved  through  game 
playing.  In  this  curriculum 
supplement,  students  study 
information  packed  vignettes  from 
the  lives  of  nine  Afro-American 
women.  Students  must  then  orally 
report  each  to  the  entire  class. 
They  post  the  "messages"  gleaned 
from  each  vignette  on  a  huge  train 
display.  These  messages 
realistically  serve  as  blueprints 
for  daily  conduct  of  students.  An 
exciting  game  is  the  culminating 
activity  of  "Women  with  a  Message." 


Mary  Ann  Johnson 
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Between  Two  Worlds;  The  Women  of  the 
19th  Century  Lowell 
The  curriculum  is  a  supplement  to 
the  study  of  American  history  and 
American  literature.  Nineteen 
activity  packets  include  selected 
documents  from  primary  and  secondary 
sources  that  provide  insight  to  the 
social  history,  economic  factors, 
creative  expression  and  later  years 
of  Harriet  Hanson  Robinson,  Lucy 
Larcora  and  other  Yankee  girls  who 
dominated  the  work  force  in  Lowell 
between  1830  and  1850. 


Marilyn  Martin, 
Martha  Reagan 
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The  Life  and  Times  of  Abigail  Adams 
Students  create  a  living  timeline  of 
the  life  of  first  lady  Abigail  Adams 
in  this  unit.  Through  their  insight 
into  the  key  moments  in  Adams*  life, 
students  compare  the  life  of  a  woman 
in  Colonial  times  to  the  life  of  a 
woman  today.  As  an  outgrowth, 
students  study  the  North  Weymouth 
state  park  named  after  Abigail 
Adams.  They  learn  about  the 
interdependence  of  life  in  estuaries 
and  other  wetlands. 


Patricia  McGregor  and 
Reina  Riley 


27-30 


Ten  Hour  Movement 
This  curriculum  looks  at  the 
achievements  of  the  Lowell  Female 
Reform  Association.  Specifically, 
students  study  the  association's 
efforts  to  change  the  working  day 
for  young  women  from  13  hours  to  10. 
Using  primary  source  documents  and 
secondary  source  readings,  students 
will  learn  to  analyse  and 
demonstrate  with  authenticity  an 
important  issue  in  America's 
history.  They  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  interpret  historical 
evidence  through  discussion,  debate, 
role  playing  and  simulation. 


Joan  Schaffner -Perry 
Elizabeth  Hoermann 
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The  Effect  of  the  Rise  of  Nazism  on   Paula  J.  Philbin 

a  Middle  Class  German  Jewish  Family. 

This  curriculum's  way  of  helping 

students  appreciate  the  impact 

governments  and  their  policies  can 

have  on  individual  lives  is  through 

utilizing  the  real-life  experiences 

of  one  woman's  escape  from  Nazi 

Germany.  As  part  of  the  curriculum's 

objective,  students  will  work  to 

understand  how  completely  German 

Jews  viewed  themselves  as  patriotic 

Germans.  Students  will  also 

speculate  as  to  the  role  of  women  in 

the  decision  to  stay  in  Germany  or 

immigrate.  They  will  speculate  on 

what  history  would  be  like  if  it 

were  seen  through  the  eyes  of  women, 

and  ordered  by  the  values  women 

define. 
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35-38 


Let  Me  Tell  You  Her  Story 
This  program  combines  storytelling  and 
research  skills  to  make  women's  roles 
in  American  history  come  alive.  For 
example,  students  will  learn  about 
Deborah  Gannet,  a  black  woman  who 
disguised  herself  as  a  man  and  served 
in  the  Massachusetts  regiment  frcsn  May 
1782  to  October  1783.  Or  they  will 
study  Mary  Elizabeth  Bowser,  who  was  a 
spy  for  the  Union  array  in  the 
Jefferson  Davis  White  House.  Using 
encyclopedias  and  other  reference 
books,  students  do  ministorytelling 
and  miniresearch  projects  followed  by 
a  more  concentrated  study  on  one  woman 
in  American  history.  Students  learn  to 
feel  more  comfortable  with 
encyclopedias,  develop  oral 
presentation  skills  and  translate  what 
they  read  into  their  own  words  and 
make  sense  of  it. 


Mary  Smoyer 
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.Harriette  Merrifield  Forbes  - 
Historian:  Preserving  History 
Through  Gravestone  Interpretations 
and  Studies 

This  curriculum  guide  was  prepared 
to  introduce  students  to  an  area  of 
their  community  that  is  frequently 
overlooked  for  its  historical 
significance  -  the  cemetery.  The 
curriculum,  divided  into  four  units, 
provides  an  abundance  of  activities. 
With  the  assistance  of  the  teacher 
and  parents,  students  can  uncover 
some  fascinating  history  about  the 
people  and  times  in  their  own 
ccxnmunity. 


Dorothy  S.  Wright 


40-43 
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THE  GOVERNOR'S  OFHCE  ON  WOMEN'S  ISSUES 

and 

THE  COMMONWEALTH  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

invite  you  to  attend 

AN  AWARDS  CEREMONY  AND  RECEPTION 

IN  CELEBRATION  OF 

WOMEN'S  HISTORY  MONTH 


Wednesday,  March   14,    1990 

3:00  -  5:00  P.M. 

Nurses  and  Doric  Halls 

The  State  House,  Boston 


Special  recognition  will  be  given  to  Massachusetts  teachers 

who  have  developed  curricula  that  focus  on  historical  and 

contemporary  women  from  a  wide  variety  of  ethnic  and  cultural  groups. 


Display  of  Resources  on  Women  in  the  Curriculum 
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ABIGAIL  OF  STURBRIDGE 

Ronald  G.  Adams  Amanda  Chapman 

Ashley  Davis 
Kim  Donofrio 
Tim  Dowling 
Bart  McCarthy  Dennis  Greeley 

Susan  Periale  Nancy  Kelley 

Joe  Kidney 
Steve  Orseno 
Ddng-Khoa  Pham 
Faith  Polito 
Melissa  Tornberg 

Project  Goals:  To  use  cooperative  writing  to  make  the  history  ciirriculum  come  alive 

To  personalize  the  effects  of  the  Industrial  Revolution  on  Women/girls 

To  ask  students  ,  especially  the  girls  studying  the  Industrial  Revolution, 

if  they  are  as  aware  of  the  opportunities  they  have  as  Abigail  of 
Sturbridge  is  aware  of  their  opportunities 

To  blend  the  past  with  the  students'  futures 


Elements  of  the  Play: 

Contrasts  limited  182A  opportunities  for  women  with  1990  opportunities 

Positive  ending  :  Abigail  concludes, "I  can,  I  will." 

Bread  and  Roses  reference   (Women  should  have  the  opportunity  to  earn 

necessities  as  well  as  luxuries.) 

Industrial  Revolution  in  Massachusetts  provides  women  with  new  economic  powe 

Quincy  Bay  pollution.  Sludge  Plant  as  examples  of  failed  opportunities 

to  make  the  most  of  advances. . .are  1989/90  girls  in  this  class 

also  missing  out  on  making  the  most  of  the  advances  made  by  women 
before  them  ? 

Discrimination  (  against  women,  against  Irish  ) 

Older  sister  plays  positive  role  model  for  Abigail,  not  stereotj^e  of 
182 A  woman 

liulti-denominational  (priest,  minister,  rabbi  play  roles) 

Main  roles  are  all  female,  not  stereotyuical  (Sky  is  interesting  as 
the  uniquely  individualistic  daughter  of  Minister  Venito) 


Abi£ail.  of  Sturbridpe 
ACTIVITIES  Broad  Meadows  Middle  School 

I.  Students  learn  about  the  Birth  of  the  American  Industrial  Revolution 

A.  Text 

B.  A/V 

C.  Role  Playing 

1.  Federalist  era  (1790-1820)  role  playing  involves  field 
experience  to  Harrison  Gray  Otis  House  on  Beacon  Hill 

(call  Society  for  the  Preservation  of  New  England 
Antiquities  for  details) 
during  which  time  each  student  becomes  an  actual  resident 
who  lived  during  the  Federalist  period  on  Beacon  Hill 

2.  Farming   (  1824  )   this  role  playing  is  done  at  Olde 
Sturbridges  Village  through  their  Farm  to  Factory  or 
Writing  History/Reading  History  program 

(call  the  Education  Center  at  Sturbridge  for  details) 
which  consists  of  students  being  assigned  roles  within  actual 
farming  families  of  the  1820 's 

3.  Factories-  the  Rise  of  the  Mills  and  the  Beginning  of  the 
American  Industrial  Revolution   (  iSAO's  ) 

students  role  play  mill  overseers,  mill  operatives,  farm  girls 
who  are  being  recruited  as  operatives,  owners,  agents,  Irish 
laborers,  etc. 

(call  the  Lowell  National  Park  for  detail) 

II.  Culminating  activity  :  writing  a"what  if..."   play  collaboratively 

A.  Aims  at  "Making  history  come  alive" 

B.  Uses  cooperative  learning  and  the  Writing  Process 

1.  Students  work  in  pairs 

2.  Writing  teacher  and  history  teacher  collaborate  using 
writing  classes  to  express  concepts  learned  in  history  class 

3.  Pairs  of  students  write  individual  scenes  in  class  play 
A.  Unifying  the  scenes  produces  one  original  play 

C.  Content  of  class  play 

1.  Focus  on  the  beginnings  of  economic  power  for  women 

2.  Time  travel:  a  farm  girl  facing  the  decision  to  remain  on 

the  farm  or  to  go  to  the  mills  is  suddenly  transported  to 
the  neighborhood  of  your  class  and  becomes  a  new,  mysterious 
very  secretive  and  very  confused  student  in  your  class     | 

3.  The  play  contrasts  the  dreams  of  the  Birth  of  the  Industrial  , 

Revolution  with  the  reality  of  your  students'  world       | 

D.  The  student  written  play  can  stand  alone  as  a  culminating  activity 
or  the  students  can  perform  it  for  a  target  audience 

1.  It  took  A-5  weeks  to  write  the  nlay  (45  minutes  daily) 

2.  It  took  4-5  weeks  to  nrepare  a  performance  (45  minutes  daily) 

2.        . 


Abigail,  of  Sturbridge  :  How  to  Write  a  Play  as  a  Culminating 
Activity  for  a  Unit  on  the  Industrial  Revolution 

To  help  make  the  history  of  the  birth  of  the  American  Industrial  Revolution 
"cone  alive"  for  concrete  minded  middle  school  students,  our  7th  grade  team 
decided  to  u»se  role  playing  as  a  learning  tool.  When  we  studied  the  Federalist 
Period  (1790-1820)  ,  our  students  became  the  residents  of  Federalist  Boston 
through  a  program  offered  by  the  Society  for  the  Preservation  of  New  England 
Antiquities  (SPNEA).  When  we  taught  pre-Industrial  famlife,  our  students 
were  assigned  family  roles  of  actual  farming  families  from  Olde  Sturbridge 
Village  (182A).  Our  study  of  the  rise  of  the  New  England  mills  is  centered 
on  the  Lowell  Mills  and  every  student  again  is  assigned  a  role  as  an  operative, 
an  agent,  an  owner,  a  recruiter,  an  overseer,  or  as  a  farm  girl  who  is  facing 
her  first  opportunity  to  be  self  sufficient  and  independent.  Role  playing  has 
helped  make  the  history  studied  in  our  texts  to  come  alive  and  thus  be  personalize 
and  easier  for  middle  school  students  to  understand  . 

Our  study  was  broken  down  as  follows: 

September-October      Federalist  Era  locally  and  in  Boston 

November-  December     Farming  was  Family  Work    Drumlin  Farms 

and  Olde  Sturbridge  Village 

January  -  March        The  Birth  of  the  Industrial  Revolution 

Lowell  National  Park 

Using  the  resources  of  the  SPNEA,  Lowell  Tsongas  Center  and  Sturbridge 
Education  Center,  we  had  presented  an  interactive  history  curriculum  to  our 

grade  7  students.  There  was  one  problem  however.  We  had  not  yet  developed 

a  culminating  activity  which  was  as  interactive  as  the  role  playing.  We  also 

wanted  an  activity  which  would  contrast  the  ideals  and  hardships  of  the  1800 's 

with  the  1989-90  life  of  our  students. 

• 

We  decided  to  try  a  creative  writing  as  the  culminating  activity.  Our 
students  were  asked  to  respond  in  writing  to  this  one  question: "What  if  a  farm 
girl  living  in  1824  Sturbridge  was  instantly  transported  to  our  neighborhood 
and  became  the  newest  member  of  our  class  ?  "  Write  a  list  describing  what 
she  would  do,  what  you  would  do,  and  what  the  teachers  would  do.  This  list 
I'/ritinx  generated  a  great  deal  of  debate  about  which  era  is  better:  182A  or  now. 


3. 


Abigail,  of  Sturbridge 


Plot  Summary: 


5. Conflict  dramatized:  l^ich  is  the  better  world  .. .clean, prejudiced  182A 

or  polluted  ,  equity-seeking  1989  ? 

6. Abigail  and  classmates  take  a  field  trip  to  STURBRIDGE  VILLAGE  (her  home) 
7.A.bigail  must  decide  whether  to  return  to  182A  or  remain  here  with  us. 

8. Audience  asked  later  in  their  Language  Arts  classes  to  answer  that  same 
question 

9. Abigail  returns  to  her  family  in  1824,  a  changed  person  who  believes 
she  can,  she  will  be  able  to  do  anything  she  fights  for,  just  like  her 

older  sister  dreamed  it  could  be. 

lO.Abigail's  visit  to  Quincy  in  1989  changed  her  and  most  of  the  students 
she  met. 


The  play  took  a  month  to  write,  a  month  to  rehearse,  and  a  period  to  perform.  It  was  the 
highlight  of  my  year. 

THe  student  script  is  attached.  Enjoy  Abigail  ,  of  Sturbridge  .  The  student  authors'  names 
are  on  the  cover  of  the  script. 


l.Two  sisters  in  1824  discuss  their  limited  options  in  Sturbridge.  One  sistei, 
dreams  of  unlimited  potential,  Abigail,  the  other  sister,  does  not.       j 

2. Abigail  is  transported  to  our  neighborhood,  to  1989  Quincy 

S.Abigail  fakes  muteness  until  she  can  figure  out  where  she  is. Eventually, 
she  is  enrolled  at  our  school  and  becomes  a  mysterious  classmate  of  the 
authors  of  this  play,  the  students  of  Division  7-1  . 

4. Interaction  with  1989  students,  realization  of  where  she  is. 
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CIRCLE  OF  PRIDE 


ROLL  OF  THUNDER,  HEAR  MY  CRY: 


Seventh  Grade  Literature  Curriculum 


Developed  by 


Ann  S.  Davidson 


Teacher  of  English 


Concord  Middle  School 


Concord,  Massachusetts  0174i 


CONTENTS 
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II 
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VI. 


Concept 

Plan 

Plot/Summary 

Pre-reading  Activity 

Chapter  Reading/Discussion 

Post  Reading  Activities. 


I.  Concept:  "Prejuuice".  Students  vvill  learn  hovv  prejudice  against  tilacks 
in  our  country  during  the  Depression  set  the  stage  for  the  Civil  Rights 
Movement,  through  an  indepth  class  study  of  the  novel,  ROLL  OF 
THUNDER,  HEAR  MV  CRY,  by  the  twentieth  century,  black,  female  author, 
Mildred  Taylor. 

II.  Plan: 

A.  Writing  assignments  involving  process  writing,  include 
characterization,  predictions,  and  final  essay  test. 

B.  Daily  discussion  of  chapters  include  whole  class  discussions 
as  well  as  small  group  discussions  and  brainstorming  in  which 
collaborative  learning  takes  place. 

III.  Plot/Summary:  This  story  of  survival  takes  place  in  Mississippi 
during  the  Depression.  It  is  told  by  Cassie  Logan,  a  ten-year  old 
female  member  of  a  gentle,  education-oriented  black  family.  The 
Logan  children  learn  early  on  of  the  inequities  and  struggles 
faced  by  blacks  in  the  deep  South.  They  also  learn  to  hold  on  to 
their  independence  and  sense  of  self-worth  through  the  support 
and  encouragement  of  their  parents,  grandmother,  uncle,  and  Mr. 
Morrison,  a  family  friend  and  protector. 

The  Logans  are  confronted  with  many  obstacles.  For  example, 
black  children  must  walk  two  or  three  miles  to  a  broken  down 
schoolhouse  each  day  while  a  bus  is  provided  for  white  children   • 
to  attend  a  pleasant,  clean  school  surrounded  by  ample  playing 
fields,  many  blacks  are  victims  of  "burnings"  in  order  to  keep  them 
in  their  place;  Papa  Logan  must  be  away  much  of  the  year  to  work  at 
o  rail  road  job  since  there's  no  work  for  him  near  home;  The  Logans' 
sharecropping  friends  are  victimized  and  cheated  by  their  white 
landlords  and  proprietors  of  the  "company  stores";  because  the  Logans 
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to  Harlan  Granger,  a  wealthy  white  landowner  who  at  one  point, 
persuades  the  bank  to  call  in  the  note  on  the  Logan  land. 

As  the  story  ends,  Cassie  realizes  prejudice  is  still  very  much 
present  and  she  and  her  family  must  continue  to  fight  for  their 
survival  and  their  land. 
IV.  Pre-reading  Activity: 

A.  Teacher  writes  the  word,  PREJUDICE,  on  the  board. 

B.  Teacher  assigns  students  to  groups  of  three. 

C.  Each  group  elects  a  recorder  who  writes  all  v/ords/  phrases  that 
"Prejudice"  suggests  to  each  group  member. 

D.  After  about  twenty  minutes,  the  whole  class  comes  together  and 
the  lists  are  posted.  (Many  similar  items  will  appear  on  most  or 
all  of  the  lists). 

E.  A  whole  class  discussion  of  "Prejudice"  then  follows.  Cause?  What 
kind?  Fear,  religious,  racial. 

F.  The  book  is  then  introduced  as  a  story  of  a  gentle,  devoted, 
education-oriented  Southern  black  family  that  faces  prejudice  in 
their  daily  lives  as  seen  through  the  eyes  of  Cassie  Logan,  a  ten- 
year  old  female  member  of  the  family. 

G.  Students  next  read  the  biographical  sketch  of  author  Taylor,  the 
dedication  of  the  book,  and  the  Author's  Note,  which  tells  hov/ 
Mildred  Taylor  developed  her  love  of  stories  and  the  language  and 
"her  respect  for  the  past,  her  own  heritage,  and  herself."  ^ 


1.  Mildred  Taylor,  ROLL  OF  THUNDER,  HEAR  MY  CRY,  p  vlli. 
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V.    Chapter  Reading/Discussion  Guide: 
Chapter  1 

1.  V/hat  examples  of  prejudice  ore  In  this  chapter? 
3.  White  students  have  a  school  bus. 

b.  White  school  and  grounds  are  kept  well. 

c.  Books  that  are  no  longer  useful  to  the  white  students  because 
they're  torn  and  tattered  are  passed  on  to  the  black  students. 

d.  Black  schools  begin  their  school  year  in  October  and  end  in 
March  so  that  the  children  can  work  in  the  cotton  fields, 
planting  and  harvesting. 

2.  What  is  a  •'burning"? 

Whites  burned  houses  of  blacks  and  the  blacks  themselves  to 
remind  them  of  "their  place"1n  the  scheme  of  things. 

3.  What  are  sharecroppers?  (First  send  students  to  the  dictionary 
to  find  the  exact  answer). 

Sharecroppers  are  tenant  farmers  v^'ho  farm  land  for  a  white 
landlord,  who  provides  them  with  seed,  tools,  and  living  quarters. 
The  landlord  receives  a  share  of  the  value  of  the  harvest  and 
often  keeps  the  sharecroppers  in  bondage  at  the  company  store  by 
padding  their  bills. 
Chapter  2 

1.  What  made  the  Logans  unique  as  a  black  family  living  in  the  South 
during  the  Depression? 

They  owned  their  own  land. 

2.  Hoy/  did  the  Logans  make  sure  their  land  was  farmed? 

They  v/orked  the  land  together  on  weekends  and  during  the 
summer. 
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Purpose  of  the  Project 


Emerging  adolescents  are  in  search  of  identity.  In  seeking  a  life  theme, 
female  adolescents  may  be  limited  by  lack  of  exposure  to  strong  female  role 
models  in  the  fiction  and  non-fiction  of  the  English  curriculum.  The  tradi- 
tional female  roles  presented  in  a  typical  eighth  grade  curriculum  anthology 
are  of  limited  dimension. 

The  traditional  male  roles  often  include  the  "Cult  of  Kill**  where  a  boy 
is  initiated  into  manhood  through  violence.  Men  and  boys  in  adolescent 
literature  are  found  in  conflict  with  nature,  trying  to  subdue  it  This  condi- 
tioning through  literature  of  person  versus  nature  -with  man  usually  the 
winner-  creates  a  negative  foundation  for  the  protection  of  our  fragile 
planet 

Weak  or  insignificant  women  as  story  characters  do  not  provide  model 
diversity  for  students.  Is  the  adolescent  literature  presented  in  the  Ameri- 
can literature  curriculum  meeting  the  needs  of  the  adolescent  readers? 

There  is  a  lack  of  positive  women  models  for  a  girl  who  desires  a  more 
independent,  self-actualized  life.  There  are  ample  admirable  male  role 
models ,  but  an  overabundance  of  male  characters  embracing  violence  as  a 
rite  of  passage. 

I  propose  a  review  of  the  eighth  grade  American  literature  curriculum 
that  my  colleagues  and  I  teach.  The  focus  of  this  curriculum  wfll  be  to 
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WOMEN  FROM  SPECIFIC  AREAS  OF  ATTAINMENT, 

'  WHOSE  CONTRIBUTIONS 
INSPIRE  CHILDREN  TO  DREAM  AND  ACHIEVE. 


Women  frora  specific  areas  of  attainment,  whose  contributions 
inspire  children  to  dream  and  achieve. 

This  unit  will  be  primarily  geared  to  the  kindergarten  age 
child. 


Marilyn  Horan 

Kindergarten  Teacher 
James  A.  Garfield  School 
92  Beechcroft  St. 
Brighton,  MA 
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Purpose  of  the  Unit: 

The  purpose  of  this  unit  is  to  acquaint  the  kindergarten  age 
child  ( 4  to  6  years  of  age)  with  specific  inspirational  women  of 
attainment  in  the  fields  of  Literature,  Health  Care,  Equality, 
Science  and  Space,  and  Athletics,  in  order  to  motivate  then  to. 
set  long  range  goals;  to  have  a  positive  objective  to  work  towards; 
and  to  know  that  they  can  achieve  whatever  they  desire. 


Introduction  To  The  Unit: 

We  are  going  to  be  studying  about  some  women  who  taught  us  many 
wonderful  things.  First  we  will  cover  the  contributions  of  specific 
women  in  the  field  of  literature. 

We  will  begin  with  an  imaginary  lady.  A  make  believe  lady.  Old 
Mother  Goose,  who  will  teach  us  to  love  to  rhyme;  to  learn  little 
jingles  to  enrich  our  days;  and  to  develop  a  respect  for  the  written 
v;ord  that  will  encourage  us  to  want  to  read. 

Then  we  will  talk  about  a  lady  who  v/rites  current  stories  that  you 
will  love  to  listen  tol   Her  name  is  Beverly  Cleary,  and  she  writes 

about  an  enchanting  child  just  like  each  of  you  1   The  child's  name  is 
Ramon a. 
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Literature 

1.   Introduction  to  the  Lesson 

Let's  begin  by  meeting  the  "First  Lady  of  Rhyme,  Old  Mother 
Goose". 

She'll  help  us  learn  about  Nursery  Rhymes.  They  have  that  name 
because  mothers  would  say  them  to  their  children  in  the  nursery 
or  in  the  child's  bedroom.  This  often  took  place  just  before  the 
child  went  to  bed. 

Me   say  they  "rhyme"  because  there  would  be  the  same  sound  at 
the  end  of  two  lines  of   v;ords. 
For  Example: 
K  In  the  rhyme   "Little  Jack  Horner,  Sat  in  the  Corner"  what  are 

are  the  two  v/ords  that  end  the  same? That  sound  the  same  at  the 

end? That's  right,  "horner"  and  "corner". 

Let's  say  the  rest  of  the  nursery  rhyme.  "Eating  his  Christmas  pie, 
he  put  in  his  thumb,  and  he  pulled  out  a  plumb".   ^That  are  the  two 

words  here  that  end  with  the  same  sound? That's  right,  "thumb"  and 

"plumb" ....  "and  said  what  a  good  boy  am  I" VThat  might  the  word 

"I"  rhyme  with?   Lets  say  the  whole  poeia  together  and  see  if  you  can 
decide.   You're  right,  "pie". ... .Good  wcrkl 
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EAST  ZONE 
EARLY  LEARNING  CENTER 


<RY  ANN  JOHNSON 
Program  Director 


"Women  with  a  Message"  is  one  of  five  components  of  the 
curriculum  supplement  entitled  "All  A-Board  For  Black  History." 
This  particular  segment  was~  created,  to  celebrate-  the  achievement 
of  nine  famous  Afro-American  women.  Because  the  program  was 
developed  to  motivate  remedial  readers,  the  skill  of  inferring 
a  main  idea  is  also  reinforced. 

Although  designed  for  pupils  in  the  upper  elementary  grades, 
it  has  been  especially  popular  in  the  secondary  grades.   The 
game-oriented  units  serve  as  a  creative  supplement  to  any  social 
studies  curriculum. 

Information  packed  vignettes  from  the  lives  of  nine  women  are 
presented  for  study  and  reflection.   Students  then  must  orally 
report  each  to  the  entire  class.   They  post  the  "messages"  gleaned 
from  each  vignette  on  a  huge  train  display.  These  messages 
realistically  serve  as  blueprints  for  daily  conduct  of  students. 
An  exciting  hame  is  the  culminating  activity  of  "Women  with  a 
Message." 

As  the  recipient  of  the  prestigious  state  sponsored 
Lucretia  Crocker  Fellowship,  I  have  demonstrated  the  program 
for  the  following  school  systems:   Boston,  Brookline,  Cambridge, 
Duxbury,  Randolph,  Framingham  and  Amherst-Pelham.   Additionally, 
there  have  been  conference  presentations  for  the  National  Black  Child 
Development  Institute,  Massachusetts  Teacher  A«iSoication  and  the 
federally  assisted  Chapter  I  project. 


MARY  ANN  THOMPSON 


370  COLUMBIA  ROAD,  DORCHESTER.  MASSACHUSETTS  02125  •  287-1093  AREA  617 
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GAME   DIRECTIONS 

A.  Famous  Firsts 

B.  Women  With  a  Message 

C.  Ingenious  Inventors 


Each  player  needs:    One  laminated  game  board. 

Nine  cards  with  names  of  individuals 

in  a  specific  category. 
One  grease  pencil. 

1)  Players  write  phrases  about  the  nine  personalities  in 
scrambled  order  on  their  ^game  boards. 

2)  A  caller  is  selected. 

3)  The  caller  shuffles  his  or  her  nine  name  cards  and 
calls  the  first  name. 

4)  All  players,  including  the  caller,  match  that  name  with 
the  appropriate  phrase  on  their  boards.  They  place 
the  name  card  over  the  phrase. 

5)  The  game  continues  until  one  player  covers  three 
phrases  horizontally,  vertically,  or  diagonally.  The 
player  then  says.  "I've  made  history!" 

6)  The  caller  checks  for  correct  matches  by  asking  the 
winner  to  read  them  orally. 

7)  The  winner  becomes  the  next  caller. 

8)  Suggested  playing  time  is  about  25  minutes.  Then  all 
players  erase  their  game  boards. 

MB9235-A.B.C 
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Ida  B.  Wells 
(1862  - 1931) 


si^' 


On  one  cold  night  in  March,  1892,  three  Black  men  were  taken 
out  of  a  jail.  They  were  carried  to  a  field,  shot,  and  hanged. 
They  were  lynched,  or  hanged  from  a  tree,  for  being  "uppity," 
earning  too  much  money  in  their  grocery  store.  Ida  B.  Wells, 
using  a  pen  name,  Ida,  wrote  about  this  mob  action  in  her  news- 
paper —  Free  Speech. 

That  same  mob  came  looking  for  Ida,  and  burned  her  printing 
press.  She  was  able  to  escape  to  New  York.  In  1895,  she  wrote 
the  "Red  Record"  —  which  gave  facts  about  thousands  of  Black 
Americans  being  lynched.  She  spoke  with  President  William 
McKinley  to  gain  his  help  in  her  fight  against  lynch  law. 

.  Ida  was  an  orphan  at  the  age  of  fourteen.  She  still  was  able 
to  attend  Fisk  University  and  become  a  schoolteacher.  She  lost 
her  job  when  she  began  to  write  about  poor  conditions  in  Black 
schools  in  Memphis,  Tennessee. 

She  helped  found  the  NAACP  in  1909.  She  was  the  country's 
most  famous  Black  newspaper  writer  in  her  time.  She  used 
a  goose  quill  as  her  weapon  to  fight  crime. 

Ida's  message:    *'With  liberty  and  justice  for  ALL!" 
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Introduction 


The  first  textile  workers  in  Lowell  were  Yankee  farm  girls. 
They  traveled  from  Maine,  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont  to  the 
city  that  grew  from  the  dreams  of  Francis  Cabot  Lowell  -  the 
city  that  throbbed  with  the  machines  his  memory  reproduced 
from  the  ones  he  observed  while  visiting  England.  The  farm 
girls  came  to  practice  an  art  they  knew  well:  weaving. 
Except  in  Lowell,  the  machines  wove  the  cloth  and  the  girls 
worked  the  machines.    Their  reasons  for  coming,  their 
reasons  for  staying  and  leaving  varied,  but  they  all  helped 
to  make  the  new  Eden  in  Massachusetts  a  model  for  industrial 
communities  around  the  world. 

Along  with  young  girls  <-  most  of  them  eighteen  to 
twenty-five  -  came  older  women,  some  widows  with  children  of 
their  own,  to  manage  the  board inghouses  in  which  the  mill 
girls  stayed.   The  women  worked  hard  to  keep  nourishing 
meals  on  the  tables  and  to  keep  the  houses  up  to  the 
standards  of  the  mill  owners  who  built  and  ran  them  as  part 
of  their  business  venture.   But  often  there  was  not  enough 
to  keep  the  house  going  and  their  own  family,  too,  so  the 
children  went  to  work  in  the  mills.   Little  girls  ten  and 
eleven  joined  their  sisters  and  the  older  mill  girls  working 
as  doffers  for  twelve  hours  each  day. 

Two  of  these  children  were  Lucy  Larcom  and  Harriet  Hanson, 
who  gave  up  childhood  early  but  lived  to  realize  their 
individual  dreams  and  become  leaders  in  literature  and 
politics  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Their  experience  seems 
atypical,  yet  it  can  serve  as  a  guide  to  and  measure  of 
other  experiences  of  women  of  the  time. 

The  focus  of  this  unit  is  Lowell  in  the  1830's  and  1840's  as 
the  female  textile  workers  experienced  it  and  wrote  about 
it.   Through  copies  of  original  papers  and  related  documents 
found  in  the  Schlesinger  Library  of  Radcliffe  College,  we 
invite  you  to  explore  the  world  of  work  and  letters  these  . 
two  young  women  inhabited  and  to  discover  what  the  spirit  of 
work  and  the  social  reality  was  for  the  female  textile 
worker  in  nineteenth  century  Lowell. 


Marilyn  Martin 
Martha   Reagan 

Boston-Edison  Scholars 
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Curriculum  Project 


Title:   Between  Two  Worlds:  the  Women  o-f  Nineteenth  Century 
Lowel 1 

Intended  use:  Supplementary  study  -for  secondary  courses  in 
American  literature,  American  studies,  social  issues  or 
where  appropriate  in  the  secondary  curriculum. 

Teaching  Objectives: 

1.  To  introduce  two  textile  workers  who  lived  and 
worked  in  Lowell  between  1630  and  1850. 

2.  To  present  the  social  and  economic  conditions 
that  influenced  their  lives  through  personal,  historic  and 
literary  documents. 

3.  To  promote  awareness  o-f  the  role  women  played  in 
the  industrial  history  of  Lowell. 

4.  To  enable  students  to  reflect  on  the  experience 
of  these  women  and  the  issues  of  the  times. 

5.  To  enable  students  to  examine  the  significance 
o-f  these  women  and  the  historical  period  for  life  and  work 
t  od  ay . 

6.  To  foster  student  writing  and  publishing  as 
documents  for  history. 


Learning  Objectives: 

1.  To  acquire  specific  knowledge  of  two  female 
textile  workers  and  the  world  in  which  they  lived. 

2.  To  gain  insight  about  a  period  of  history 
through  the  reading  of  original  documents. 

3.  To  discuss  and  write  about  the  documents  and 
related  topics. 

4.  To  appreciate  the  role  of  writing  in  history. 

5.  To  discuss  and  write  about  present  day  personal 
or  social  issues  that  relate  to  those  studied. 

6.  To  publish  a  class  book  or  magazine  of  collected 
student  writing. 
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THE  LATER  YEARS 

ACTIVITY  IV 

REFLECTIONS 

Documents: 

■Turn-Outers  at  Lowell;  Reminiscences  by  an  Old-Time  Mill 

Operat  i ve" 

"An  Idyl  oi    Work,"  Lucy  Larcom  (Preface) 

Secondary  Sources: 

Farm  to  Factory*   Thomas  Dublin,  A-fterword 

A  New  England  Girlhood.   Lucy  Larcom,  Preface 

Loom  and  Soindle.   Harriet  Robinson,  "Brief  Biographies  of 

Some  of  the  Writers  of  the  Lowell  Offering* 

Women  at  Work.   Thomas  Dublin,  Appendices 

Discussion: 

1.  Based  on  the  selections  you  have  read  in   Loom  and 

Sp  indie  ,  describe  Harriet  Robinson's  attitude  toward  her 
girlhood. 

2.  One  of  the  titles  Robinson  considered  for  the  book  was  "A 
New  England  Arcadia."  Would  it  have  been  more  suitable  than 
■Loom  and  Spindle?"  Why  or  why  not? 

3.  What  are  the  human  qualities  brought  to  industrialization 
in  America  through  the  reading  of  the  books  by  Dublin, 
Larcom  and  Robinson? 

4.  Are  the  stories  of  Lucy  and  Harriet  unique  or  are  they 
representative  of  the  women  of  their  time?   Explain. 

5.  What  insights  about  the  women  of  today  do  the  books 
selected  for  this  activity  offer? 

Writing: 

1.  Lucy  Larcom  said  in  her  Preface,  "We  are  all  willing  to 
gossip  about  ourselves,  sometimes...."   If  you  are  willing 
to  gossip  about  yourself,  write  an  informative  and  humorous 
autobiogrpahical  sketch. 

2.  Research  the  lives  of  one  of  the  writers  of  the  Lowell 
Offering  who  are  mentioned  in   Loom  and  Soindle.    Write  a 
biographical  sketch  of  one  of  the  writers  and  present  it  to 
the  class. 

3.  In  your  journal,  write  about 

a.  one  of  the  most  interesting  people  you  have  met 
in  your  readings  about  the  mill  girls  of  the  19th  century. 

b.  one  of  the  people  in  your  class  with  whom,  you 
have  worked  during  this  study. 

4.  Interview  a  senior  citizen  in  your  community.   Ask  him  or 
her  to  tell  you  about  their  schooling,  their  work,  their 
friends,  their  family.   Write  a  biography  of  the  person. 

Computer  Activity: 
Create  a  database  on 

a.  interesting  people  I  have  known 

b.  important  events  the  world  forgot 

c.  true  stories  about  real  people. 
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TDM-OIITEBS  AT  LOWELL. 

Reminiscences  .>7  An  Old-Time 
Mill  Operativa 


VeiD!0  It  the  Ilrad  %[  Od«  «f  the  Tint 
Strikes  io  tite  C«antry. 

V(Lgu   &ad  the  SUndard  of  LiTi&e 
Fifty  7«tn  A^o. 

lA 

"A  tU  KT.ki  6y  irowar* 

*0rM.  eotii;  wonm;  ttn^rtro  a  Mw  iii«u,  bul 
Iter  cerely  ;olio«H^»wf.cn's  Jeac." 

Ttc  iTukrr.  who  wiK  yi  old-titnr  alit  oDcratlvc.  ' 
lU  £own  tit  If  AtLT  G^z  a:i<l  par*  bimtalt  to 


I'-lk*. 


rtmisiKcacct  n(  {>••  ^, 
Mke«:  "Whcr*  waa 
"In  I<o»t!I,  tae  lat 
I  ••«::  lato  the  ml 


anhOA>l.  Titerrponer 
lit  and  wlienr' 
o;  '33  or  erst  ot  "M. 
e  towell  C«>rponUon' 


U)«  tn:  or  PeeeisMr,  'sa.  U  «u  a  doubia  tae- 
tory.  es«-ta!<  ot  It  usM  for  tae  manufactur*  <H 
wooi:«a  ca.-v«ta.  t.ie  o:!:rr  in  siakiai:  thectlog  and 
attr:::;  (cr  Sbutr.eru  narK<:i.  Tlie  yarn  was 
ttrv  ccars*.  N*  4  or  :•.  asd  ti:c  cJctn  was  o»ed 
|o;»;t  t  j  ::;«  jlives :  nni;-  ot  r.  ever  went  Icto  tbt 
Noribera  •.:i>:<;.  Tte  sir:i«.  however.  «-aj  cciUy 
V.  tte  c:2«:n::i:5:  wc  :.ii:  r-r.ly  two  wearerj  asd 
iKrec  ipisr.er;.  I  was  Mrcr.d  everseer  ta  iha 
wtaT'..-.5-rc<;.-.  it  t.'.e  to:;i'u  «:r:>3r:meut.  ar.d  wa» 
a  ct>cc  dca;  ts'.tres'.c-!  :o  i.'.e  lie  fif.ke,  ifcovch 
we  iiiL't  »:: ::  a  icn^e  l-j  Cose  i!«ys,  *t  called 
l:  a  'tcra  cf_'  •• 

••How  oaay  tarsed  eiit?" 

"froa  twe'T*  to  Cf.cia  tundre*!.  Vou  lee, 
laere  were  not  aearij  in  rar.y  isilis  :ncrc  t.-.cn  .11 
liere  are  row.  lut  ws^e*  Jiad  been  i-ui  dowr, 
a29  tt»  worata  a!i  re!>e::»«t.  Sc-nie  ir.ace  •r-e^c'tes 
la  :£e  yard  or  tu::or-:.olv>] :!:«::  nuccs  oa  ::.e.eor- 
Lers  to  iiir  c;  ttio  Cji!  ones  auti  keep  l^e  weaker 
t?  :o  :L«  f.rikin;  fAn:.  I!u:  ttey  were  inouly 
F.-e::y  ^u.-eV-triOiisS  socj-.y  de:erm;i><d."      • 

•Dii  they  r.o:d  rubi;c  see  Cispsr* 

"I  dcK't  !i:r.k  t£c  woncs  «.".J.  but  there  was  a 
plaUom  pv:  uo  !n  cne  vt  t!:e  ;>ubUc  squares  aud 
•one  neo  orated  frwci  t::a:  ;i::J  Mc  crowds  weist 
to  fifir  tten:.      T.'.e  wctsca    bad   proeeuiohs 
UrouC)  lit  itrefts  '.a  :r.«  day  iirse,  boi  eo  loieb- 
11(1:  ar^  :ras4par(r.c?  pcrfora;ances  tea:  I  know 
OL     Tbfy  sea:  ioz-a  in  r:ace  ot  a  trass  taad: 
t&e  ;aTon:e  soaj:  wit;:  i::cid  and  tin-  crowd  was  a 
parcayoa'I  Wca":  U  a  Njs,' aad  raa  liketbts: 
*0t :  I  cannc*.  be  a  siave. 
>  wi,|  n>.t  lTa»:.ive. 
Kor  I'm  s-'  t<;i'i  cJ  liber  v. 
1  caci;otlcai:aTe.'" 

••were  tsese  wccen  tvr«!,-r>trs\" 

"No.  Yaaiceea.  tiostly .  oeiy  i^r  aad  then  totilA 
rou  tsj  a  Serclgvbora  bptrratue  Ih  those  dayx. 
Tte  <:r:s  astl  wotaer.  rainr  aiawst  eatirely  from 
latr.s  and  Bb::  Ti;iap-4  la  New  »c!and.  and 
oa:.y  ct  iie9Qc:i:  Lvir.e  :::-.ir  wit^ts  to  pay  ofl 
d«Ms  c:  U:e  bonieitca-J.  ••.-  scuooUag  bUls  (or  tho 
tositt:  e:e.'ab«ri  o>  th*  family.  In  our  roots 
Iter*  w«re  »  Mrs.  Kirhatdtca.  a  tridow,  a£4  bar 
iwadaufbicrs.  «bowcre  rfs^ecubie.  qolet.  and 
ia<:'Js:noui  womra.  >trs.  Klebardaoo  AS  a  good 
deal  10  keep  ovr  b«!p  *roa  iolniog  the  tunxut. 
The  striker*  would  eooie  In  slgbt  ot  the  wiadowi. 
wsTc  iseir  bandkercAiefs  acd  aloe  ibair  nbcrty 
ee;:s'.9ns,  asd  otir  wearers  would  BAturallr  leae* 
isetr  leoffls  ajtd  look  oci,  and  tbe  Ugbt-baadod 
OTu  aasUy  got  tfiteretlod,  a£d  tad  aa  Iteblttg  to 
aLara  Io  toe  fuo." 


"How  ( — ,^  _^^.^^^- , 

"T»«T  kiM  ■•  CDBnKttSM 
fooiM  iDto  voanora,  uo  tppetoiad  «a  STirtMr 
for  Mcfe  ^OMtar.  la  tUt  w  iMplac  tto  leeau  It 
•ooataDt  reaotsg  ordar.  to  lb*  ttuda  aooM  Wtk* 
u  mocb  par  «««K  aa  ibf  7  bad  baas  ««iac,  aatf  U 
cooraa tbC7  vera  aatiaflcd;  aad.  ■■  I  nM  b«(««, 
nea  west  ibrovgb  vttb  tte  tots  c<  ooljr  Me 
wtaren." 

»Ho«  «>d  tba  WMWB  tuatf  ttut  tb«T  Rnad 
•utf 

••Ot  tnm  tb«y  MflMBn  oeeapr  t&«  corvorr 
UOD  ttnemcnu  My  longer,  so  tb«y  biradftMc 
bousa  aod  noted  toto  Ik  Tba  alsgia  mm  tad 
tbnaa  beucr  «e  bclped  tba  norc  Bacdy;  bat  *U  ot 
tbea.  or  nearly  ajl,  bad  laid  i:p  soiBelblM  tor  ft 
rainy  day,  tor  tbey  wcra  a  tbntty  lot  ot  woaea< 
Tbey  bad  tp  gUa  a  lortnlgnt'a  ooUea  10  tbe 
aarlngs  bank  that  they  wanted  tbclr  depealta, 
and  took  tbis  way  to  lire  during  that  ttmc.  Than,  *- 
wbcD  ibe  fortnight  esplreO.  tbey  reluac<i  to  taka 
anyibtae  but  sperle.  and  ibe  aavlcga  baaa  bad  to 
call  on  the  railroad  bank  for  gold  aad  sUrar.  alter 
raytBg  out  Us  own  specie,  aad  tba  railroad  bask 
was  obliged  to  scad  to  a  Boston  baak  to  moat  tlw  . 
tuti  dcmaod." 

••Hew  BBveh  r,ad  ibc  strikers  oa  deposit  -at  ib« 
■aviiigs  baiikT" 

"I  cannot  tell  the  rr<«ise  Of  nres,  bot  it  waa  la 
tba  nclgbborhood  of  gTO.tMa    1  beard  Biy  bos* 

riut  It  aa  liigb  at  ITT.OOO,  and  we  all  cs)oiM  tb* 
un  of  »ee:og  ise  loaks  put  to  u  tn  taat  wiy  by  a 
lot  of  wnmco.   After  tA«y  got  their  apccia  tbay  " 
hired  ail  the  backs,  w.'«goos  aad  cans  in  tba  city 
to  idR*  tbemselvr!!  and  their  belonftnis  boise.  No 
railroad  run  into  l><wctl  tnes,  tlioucb  tbere  was 
one   avoo   aMcrwards,  and  it  tooK  tae  plucky 
las«les  a  (onalict  or  mora  in  get  well  out  ot  tb«  - 
city,  and  ibe  o«'ner<i  ot  horMS  aad  wacoos  bad 
.quite  a  nisli  «*;  r.usiocaa  wbile  It  lasted.   Wa  kept  ^ 
(;t;ie:ly  at  work  :a  vur  mlil  aud  said  Halt,  bnt  we 
were  tickled  a:i  owr  with  fun  to  see  tbe  women 
carry  fo  n.ucb  saii  aad  inaoace  it  to  well.  too.  But 
I'm  an  old  man  now  ano  my  ntcreory  isn't  as  good 
as  It  was,  and  I  ctnt  recall  all  toe  particulara."  «, 
••What  wages  were  i»alj  tt»e  ooeratlTcs?" 
"Tba  weavers  were  Bald  bv  tea  cat  and  tb« 
tpry,  sinart  girls  aude  iron  gS  to  16  a  week  over 
tbeir  board.    Tber  wera  always  drrsaad  neatly  at 
tiieir  worK.  and  wbea  thry  went  to  cborcb  or  a 
lecture  tbey  looked  as  well  as  anybody  for  angbt 
,1  could  see.  It  they  were   *raetory  bars.'      I,  aa 
under  overseer,  btd  tl  25  a  day:  tba  Bess  OTcr- 
aecr,  Mr.  John  J.  Crane.  ba<i  more,  probably  $2  a 
day.    I  cau't  aay  aa  tu  the  waccs  o(  other  cradct 

of  LCip." 

"What  klads  of    rooes  and  boattf  did  yoti 
baTc?" 

••My  wife  was  a  wearer  and  we  bad  a  rood-sized 
rooia  with  a  Sreulaee.-  I  toostt  woo<  asd  w« 
bad  a  r.re  on  tee  rearth  every  eoM  Btg9  and  on 
Sundays.  «>ir  table  fare  w.is  good  eodngb,  not 
many  kniek-kaacks.  nor  all  tlie  dclleadM  sa  ibo 
aensoa.  perhaps.  Wa  knew  aach  dv  what  waa 
comlDK.  rish  nn  Frtoars:  baked  |Maa  ad 
^rown  bread  Saiorday  atgnta  an  toadayat 
eorscd  beat  aad  oeaatablea  .  aoctber  $dar.  ud  so 
on.  tVe  werfcet  twelve  ceura  a  day  aad  baAf  0 
dlsposltioB  lo^urrel  wtib  vox  food  "Hn^/gTOt 

"What  «id  tiK  mllla  dn  after  the  ftniAr'' 
"Their  i4>«ins  sttt>d  Idle  a  long  tlma;  tbe  cerrera- 
tlon«  wouM  nm  taae  back  a  laro^iRcr  oo  aay  eoa- 
sMeratlon,  t-rovtdlnff  anv  bad  wanted  to  go  back. 
4j  lata  as  ^rpterebcr.  'at),  some  of  tbe  looma  were 
vtlil  Idle.  Taere  waa  tba  same  anirrUtaa  law. 
wbicb  i  auppoae  boids  good  aow,  that  ao  baM 
who  had  'jnted  out  or  beea  dlaenargod,  anept 
booeraely,  Iron  a  mill  cooM  gel  emplofBast  ba 
any  other  ailil  10  the  ctiy.  That  la  all  wait  onoagh 
and  cxos^ary,  ana  laill  Ufa,  as  I  kacw  It,  vraa  aot 
as  aitogetber  eopieaaaat  aSalr." 

Tba  elo  gecthr&ao  ibcn  deaertbcd  thf  waaviag- 
rooms  h«aiod  by  sMast.  wnh  Blasts  ia  tba  wla- 
aow*.  •nvtca  aod  puate*  Mooming  all  vnotar  toag," 
leadioK  Ibair  beauty  So  Iba  honHlrvm  of  aoaaUol 
labor.  Uaretarr*^  also  to  loor  or  gve  years  Uicr. 
when  -Tbe  Lowelt  (Ntanag,**  a  panodtcsl  wrltiea 
wBoilT  by  factory  gwla.  waa  stanad  aad  aaln- 
talaed  tfrmi  years.  ab«wl«g  thai  a  fair  abare  oC 
entcrprtae,  good  saaaa,  lutein«cocc  aad  reOa*- 
s>CDV-«ade  aaiu  Ula  ta  tboae  day*  carutuly  "not 
aa  aitoffttbcr  onaleoMoi  aSalr." 


/ 
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BETWEEN  TWO  WORLDS:  THE  WOMEN  OF  NINETEENTH  CENTURY  LOWELL 

A  Study  o-f  Women  and  the  Soirit  o-f  Work 

in 
Nineteenth  Centurv  Lowell.  Massachusetts: 

The  Lite  and  Social  Reality  o-f  the  Female  Textile  Worker 


An  Inrerdisc  ipl  inarv  Mtiltimedia   Resource  Kiit 

to  susDlement  the  studv  o-f 

American  Literature  and  American  Historv 


Kit  Contents : 

19  Color-coded  teacher  resource  packets  with  activities 
and  primary  source  documents  about  the  sozial  . 
economic,  and  intellectual  lives  o-f  the  mi'l  qirls 
aurinq  their  stay  in  Lowell  and  their  later  vears 

25  Student  quides 

12  Rrimarv  arc  secondary  resources  about  the  -female 
te;;trie  worker.  1820  -  1950  (a  tiblioaraohv  o-f 
resources  is  included  in  the  student  Quides.) 

1  El:ae  presentation 


1  Curriculum  booklet  o-f  activities  adapted  -for  use 
mji t icul tural  setting 


"I  a 
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The  LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF  ABIGAIL  ADAMS 


UNIT  ON  THE  LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF  ABIGAIL  ADAMS 


I 


by  Patricia  McGregor  &  Reina  Riley 

1^' llkynoichi^  Mnou^i 


Introduction: 


In  Miss  McGregor's  fourth  grade  class  at  the  Wessagusset  School,  in 
North  Weymouth,  MA. ,  students  created  a  living  time  line  of  the  life  of 
Abigail  Adams.   Students  curiosity  regarding  Abigail  commenced  when  it 
was  announced  that  the  Metropolitan  District  Commission  planned  to 
create  a  state  park  in  North  Weymouth  and  dedicate  it  to  Abigail  Adams. 
We  contacted  the  appropriate  state  officials  with  the  assistance  of 
Miss  Mary  Twoomey,  an  activist  in  local  conservation  causes,  and 
obtained  permission  for  the  students  to  participate  in  the  park 
dedication  ceremonies.  As  the  students  began  their  study  of  Abigail, 
they  began  to  compare  the  life  of  a  woman  in  Colonial  times  to  the  life 
to  a  woman  today.   They  decided  that  it  would  be  important  to  inform 
the  community  of  their  insight  by  recreating  Key  moments  in  the  life  of 
Abigail  Adams. 

The  curriculum  unit  outlines  the  activities  the  children  experienced 
which  allowed  them  to  become  caretakers  of  the  story  of  Abigail's  life 
and  the  reasons  why  she  is  remembered  today.   An  interesting  and 
unplanned  outgrowth  of  the  study  was  the  perception  of  Miss  Twoomey  by 
these  fourth  graders  as  a  modern-day  Abigail  Adams,  an  activist  in 
causes  of  importance  to  her  and  the  community.   This  legacy  allows  for 
the  possibility  that  some  of  the  students  who  participated  in  the  study 
will  themselves  become  women  who  will  make  a  mark  upon  their  own  times. 

Another  outgrowth  was  the  unit  on  estuaries.   In  this  unit  the  children 
learned  about  the  interdependence  of  life  in  estuaries  and  other 
wetlands. 
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The  LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF  ABIGAIL  ADAMS 


I.  THE  OBJECTIVES 

A.   To  have  the  children  understand  the  times  that  Abigail  lived 
through  when  she  was  a  young  girl  in  Weymouth, 
and  what  little  opportunities  most  girls  had  at  that  time. 

E.   To  have  the  childreri  learn  about  colonial  and  early  American 
life  by  reading  about  Abigail's  life  in  Weymouth  and  her  adult 
life. 

C.  To  appreciate  the  role  of  women  in  colonial  and  early  American 
history. 

D.  To  have  the  children  learn  to  take  notes 

E.  To  have  the  children  use  the  lap  computer  Tandy  200,  to  write 
reports. 

F.  To  have  the  children  learn  to  work  cooperatively  in  groups. 

G.  To  have  the  children  understand  the  importance  of  estuaries 
and  marine  life. 

H.   To  have  the  children  learn  that  what  they  do  is  important  and 
that  people  working  for  a  cause  can  create  change.   They 
learned  this  by  working  with  and  learning  from  Mary  Twoomey  a 
modern  day  activist  and  conservationist. 

I.   Oral  speaking  -  To  read  their  reports  at  the  dedication  of  the 
Abigail  Adams  Park. 

II.  APPROACH  TO  UNIT 

A.  Studied  colonial  times  using  social  studies  text  and  books 
from  library. 

B.  Read  story  of  Abigail  to  class,  Abigail  Adams  "Dear  Partner", 
by  Helen  Stone  Peterson 

C.  Informal  discussion  of  Abigail's  life. 

III.  DEVELOPMENT  OF  UNIT 

A.   Read  books  and  encyclopedias  and  took  notes  about  Abigail's 
life. 
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B.  Used  the  computer  to  take  notes  and  highlight  important  parts 
of  Abigail's  life  with  what  was  happening. 

Example  -  1775-1776  John  goes  to  Convention  while 

Abigail  left  on  farm  to  raise  children  alone. 

C.  Write  paragraphs  using  notes. 

D.  Make  a  time  line  of  Abigail's  life  &  important  events 
happening  in  country  during  her  life. 

E.  Draw  pictures  to  go  with  events  described  in  time  line. 

F.  Write  letters  to  Mrs.  Bush  telling  her  we  were  studying  about 
another  First  Lady.   Also  the  children  told  Mrs.  Bush  about 
some  of  their  concerns  for  today  and  asked  her  to  speak  to  the 
President  about  them. 

G.  Mrs.  Kaneis  from  the  Abigail  Adams  Historical  Society  spoke  to 
the  class. 

H.   Study  estuaries,  wetlands,  and  their  importance  to  the  web  of 
life. 

I.   Write  letters. 

a.  Mr.  Gerry  MDC  Commissioner  to  thank  him  for  saving 
wetlands. 

b.  Miss  Mary  Twoomey  to  thank  her  for  endless  work  on 
saving  wetlands  in  Weymouth  -  talk  to  her  about  changes 
in  Weymouth. 

J.   Field  trip  to  Esker  Park  to  study  wetlands  close  up  and  to 
observe  life  along  the  Back  River. 

IV    CULMINATING  ACTIVITIES 

A.   Presentation  of  reports  -  time  line  and  science  reports  -  to 
the  audience  at  the  Abigail  Adams  Park  Dedication  that  was 
held  on  June  30,  1989 

E.   Video  of  presentation  is  included  with  unit. 
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V.    EVALUATION 

These  are  the  skills  the  class  worked  on  during  the  unit: 
Listening 
Discussing 
Drawing  Conclusions 
Reading 
Researching 
Writing  :  a.   descriptive  paragraphs 

b.  facts 

c.  friendly  letters 

d.  note  taking 
Sequencing  of  historical  facts 
Observing  nature 

Art  work 
Public  speaking 

After  the  presentation  members  of  the  audience  and  political  speakers 
spoke  to  us  and  the  children  stating  they  learned  many  facts  that  they 
never  knew  about  Abigail  Adams. 
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To  the  Teacher 

Using  the  Evidence 

The  intent  of  this  learning  package  is  to 
help  students  undentand  the  economic,  political 
and  human  aspects  of  the  nineteenth  century 
textile  industry  in  America,  the  industry's  effect 
on  society  and  the  important  role  played  by  the 
female  operatives  of  the  Lowell  textile  mills. 
The  students  will  discover  how  historical  evi- 
dence consists  of  records  of  the  past  and  how 
they  ait  used  to  study  the  ways  in  which  people 
and  events  affect  each  other.  Through  familiari- 
zation with  primary  source  documents  and  sec- 
ondary source  readings  students  will  analyze, 
interpret  and  become  involved  in  the  climate  of 
the  times  and  the  values  and  opinions  of  those 
personally  involved.  They  will  be  given  the 
opportunity  to  demonstrate  with  authenticity  an 
important  issue  in  America*  s  history  through  the 
suggested  activities. 


Objectives 

1.  To  define  and  interpret  primary  and  secon- 
dary sources. 

2.  To  gather,  sort,  and  analyze  written  historical 
accounts  through  use  of  primary  and  secondary 
sources. 

3.  To  distinguish  between  fact  and  opinion 
in  historical  accounts  through  use  of 
newspapers  and  letters. 

4.  To  analyze  and  assess  historical  evidence 
through  the  use  of  testimonies,  letters  and  news- 
paper accounts. 

5.  To  interpret  historical  evidence  through  dis- 
cussion, debate,  role-playing  and  simulation. 
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Reading  1:  Ten  Hour  Movement 

Tsongas  Industrial  History  Center 


Letter  to  Student 

Dear  Student, 

In  1821 ,  a  group  of  farsighted  businessmen  visited  Pawtucket  Falls  in  what  is  now 
Lowell,  Massachusetts.  They  realized  that  the  natural  falls  and  water  power  of  the 
Merrimack  and  Concord  Rivers  would  make  excellent  cotton  mill  sites. 

Here  they  foimded  an  industrial  community  which  grew  very  quickly.  In  1826 
there  were  2,500  persons  living  in  the  conununity.  By  1837  there  were  18,000  inhabi- 
tants. 

Many  of  these  working  people  were  young,  unmarried  women  who  were  recruited 
from  New  England  farms.  The  miU  owners  provided  comfortable,  well  chaperoned 
boarding  houses  for  the  women  and  paid  them  in  cash. 

During  the  1820s  and  1830s  conditions  for  the  Lowell  workers  were  the  best  to 
be  found.  However,  as  more  mills  were  built  there  was  a  growing  competition  among 
the  mill  owners.  The  price  of  cotton  declined.  As  a  result,  owners  no  longer  provided 
the  same  quality  of  working  and  living  conditions  .There  were  verbal  protests  and  strikes 
in  the  mid  1830s. 

By  the  early  1840s  mill  workers  increased  the  protest  of  their  conditions. 
Workers  sent  petitions  to  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  asking  for  a  reduction  in  the 
number  of  hours  in  each  working  day. 

Mill  owners  opposed  this  reduction.  They  influenced  the  legislature  to  oppose  this 
law.  It  was  not  until  1874  that  legislation  was  passed.  It  took  over  thirty  years  for  the 
Massachusetts  Legislature  to  pass  a  law  stating  that  an  employer  could  not  employ  "one 
set  of  hands"  for  longer  than  ten  hours  a  day.  And  even  then  this  law  was  enacted  only 
for  women  and  children. 

In  this  packet  of  materials  you  will  find  secondary  resources  (readings),  primary 
resources  (documents),  and  activities.  By  reading  the  resources  and  participating  in  the 
activities  you  will  have  a  chance  to  deal  with  the  issues  involved  in  the  ten  hour 
movement. 


J(J^  Perry  U  Elizabeth  F.  Hoermann 

Marshall  Middle  School  Curriculum  Specialist 

Billerica,  Massachusetts  Tsongas  Industrial  History  Center 
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The  Effect  of  the  Rise  of  Nazism  on  a  Middle  Class 
German  Jewish  Family 


A  Lesson  Prepared  for  the  NEH  Sunnier  Institute  on 
"The  Female  Experience  In  American  History" 

Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Education,  1988 

submitted  by:  Paula  J.  Phllbin 

North  Middlesex  Regional  High  School 
Toimsend,  Ma. 
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PURPOSE: 

This  lesson  could  be  used  In  a  unit  examining  the  rise  of 
Fasclsa  and  Its  effect  on  everyday  life.  I  have  used  It 
both  In  addition  to.  and  as  a  substitute  for  The  Diary  of 
Anne  Frank. 


OBJECTIVES: 

After  reading  the  excerpts  fron  LI 111  Cohen  Kretzner's  nnuscrlpt, 
the  student  will: 

1.  more  fully  appreciate  the  I^Mct  govemaents  and  their 
policies  can  have  on  Individual  lives 

2.  understand  hov  coo^letely  Germn  Jews  viewed  thenselves 
as  patriotic  Geraans.  and  not  as  an  alien  Minority, 
and  thus  were  unable-  or  unwilling-  to  coq^rehend 
what  li^Mct  Hitler's  ascension  to  power  would  have  on 
their  lives 

3.  speculate  as  to  the  role  of  wonen  In  the  decision  to 
remain  In  Germany  or  to  Immigrate  (I.e.,  "How  was  It 
different  for  women?  How  did  women  see  their  world?") 

4.  be  able  to  speculate  on  "Uhat  would  history  be  like  If 
It  were  seen  through  the  eyes  of  women,  and  ordered  by 
values  which  they  define?" 

5.  be  able  to  evaluate  and  discuss  the  strengths  and  weaknesses 
of  primary  sources  such  as  personal  narratives 
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BACKGROUND: 

L1111  (Cohen)  Kretzner  was  born  In  Moenchengladback,  Lower 
Rhine  land  9  Gemany.  Before  her  nrr  lage  to  Dr.  Eugen  Kretzmer, 
a  dermatologlsty  she  studied  law  at  the  University  of  Bonn. 
The  Kretzners  had  two  children;  a  daughter.  Lore,  and  a  son, 
Ernest. 

"The  Years  Which  the  Locust  Hath  Eaten"  Is  a  narrative  which 
covers  the  period  fron  1936-1940,  and  describes  the  thoughts 
and  events  leading  to  the  KretziBer*s  decision  to  leave  Nazi 
Germany.  They  departed  In  1939  via  the  Netherlands,  and  after 
a  brief  stay  on  the  Isle  of  Nan,  they  obtained  entry  visas 
to  the  United  States.  They  resided  ten^rarlly  In  New  York  City 
while  Dr.  Kretzner  studied  for  his  United  States  Medical 
Boards,  and  In  1940  settled  permanently  In  Worcester,  Massachu- 
setts, where  Dr.  Kretzner  established  a  successful  nedlcal 
practice. 

In  1948  L1111  became  the  Director. of  Imlgratlon  and  Naturalization, 
Worcester  Office,  of  the  National  Council  of  Jewish  Women.  She 
also  chaired  the  newly-created  Resettlement  Department  to  help 
Jewish  refugees  who  came  to  the  United  States.  In  1966  the 
President  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  awarded  L1111  the 
Officer's  Cross  of  the  German  Order  of  Merit  In  recognition  of 
her  work  In  aiding  refugees. 
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EXCERPTS: 

"Hltlerlsn  was  already  at  Its  height,  when,  in  1936  we  went  on 
a  vacation  to  the  beautiful  country  of  Switzerland  as  we  had 
done  so  often  before.  This  tine  it  did  not  only  Mean  a 
pleasant  recreation  in  one  of  6od*d  nost  blessed  countries,  where 
the  beauties  of  nature,  high  snow-covered  Mountains  and  blue 
lakes,  vie  with  the  hospitality  of  the  Swiss  people  and  their 
world-renowned  food  and  cooifortable  hotels,  to  nake  guests 
welcome.....  It  was  no  such  light-hearted  trip.  It  was  an 
escape  from  Nazi  terror  and  pressure,  at  least  for  a  few  weeks. 
Ue  were  net  really  conscious  of  this  fact.  So  great  was  the 
pressure  on  us  and  so  inured  were  we  to. the  habit  of  keeping 
quiet  and  observing  caution  that  we,  even  now,  in  a  country  of 
freedom  amoungst  laughing,  joking,  relaxed  people,  did  not 
dare  to  feel  free.  And  here  must  lie  one  of  the  secrets  of  the 
capacity  of  human  beings  to  endure  and  go  on  living  under  strain 
and  humiliation  without  rising  up  in  scorn  and  anger.  One 
does  not  want  to  see  clearly  at  these  moments,  one  Just  dare 
not  look  ahead  and  when  one  is  no  adventurer  or  revolutionary, 
one  swims  with  the  tide.  In  Uengen,  with  the  powerful  Eiger, 
Monch,  and  Jungfraw  before  our  eyes,  human  fate  seemed  unia|>or- 
tant... 

Back  in  the  depressing  life  of  Germany  those  wonderful  weeks  of 
restful ness  were  soon  obliterated  by  the  dreadful  events  of  the 
time.  Every  day  presented  a  new  problem,  keeping  one  so 
occupied  with  its  solution  that  there  was  scarcely  time  to 
think  at  all.  And  here  we  find  one  of  the  characteristics  of 
Nazi  politics;  to  keep  people  busy  with  deeds,  the  oppressed  as 
well  as  those  who  are  made  the  oppressors.  All  are  kept  so 
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LET  ME  TELL  YOU  HER  STORY 


MARYSMOYER 

Turn  History  Into  Herstory  and  use  storytelling  to 
make  library  skills  lessons  and  the  Constitution 
come  alivel. 


I  .yUA^-tM  Jj^yH^t^v 


Program 

Using  encyclopedias  and  other  reference  books, 
students  do  mini  research  projects  (15  minutes) 
on  the  lives  of  famous  women  followed  by  mini 
storytelling  presentations  (1  to  3  minutes)  during 
which  the  students  use  the  first  person  to  tell  the 
story  of  the  woman  they  have  just  researched. 

After  6  to  8  of  these  sessions,  each  student 
chooses  a  woman  on  whom  to  concentrate.  In 
approximately  4  sessions,  the  student  puts 
together  a  special  story  about  the  woman  and 
creates  a  flag  symbolizing  her.  The  story  and  flag 
are  presented  at  a  Seneca  Falls  Convention  when 
each  student  speaks  as  a  famous  woman  telling 
why  she  should  be  In  its  Hall  of  Fame. 

As  the  unit  develops,  pattems  of  women's  con- 
tributions and  the  obstacles  they  have  faced  ap- 
pear. These  pattems  bring  a  new  focus  to  U.S. 
History  and  lead  to  dass  discussions  of  civil  rights 
issues,  particularly  the  abolitionist  movement,  the 
suffragist  nr)ovement  and  the  13th,  15th  and  19th 
amendments  to  the  Constitutk>n.  Students  learn 
to  feel  comfortable  with  encyclopedias,  translate 
what  they  read  into  their  own  words  and  make 
sense  of  H.  and  develop  oral  presentation  skills  as 
well.  The  unit  can  run  from  4  to  1 0  weeks  depend- 
ing on  the  spacing  of  the  sessions. 


Social  Studies,  Language  Arts 

Grades  4-8 

Students 

This  unit  was  developed  in  the  library  with  regular 
educatkK)  and  advanced  work  fifth  graders.  It 
could  be  used  with  fourth  graders  and  middle 
schoolers,  and  can  be  adapted  to  a  variety  of 
social  studies  units. 


Resources 

Encyclopedias  and  other  reference  books  are 
needed  to  develop  study  skills.  A  library  setting 
reinforces  the  research  approach. 


MARY  SMOYER  has  worked  in  libraries 
since  1974  in  Boston  and  Philadelphia  as  a  parent 
volunteer,  a  paraprofessional  and  a  professional. 


Teacher  unasslgned 
at  time  of  printing. 
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HARRIETTE  MERRIFIELD  FORBES  -  HISTORIAN: 

PRESERk/^ING  HISTORY  THROUGH  GRAVESTONE 


INTERPRETATIONS  AND  STUDIES 


DOROTHY  S.  WRIGHT 


PAKACHOAG  SCHOOL   GRADE  4 


AUBURN,  MASSACHUSETTS 


FEBRUARY  1990 
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THEME t   Harrittte  Merrl-field  Forbes  -  Historian: 
Preserving  History  through  Gravestone 
Interpretations  and  Studies. 


RATIONALE  I    As  a  child  begins  to  explore  his/her 
environment,  a  natural  progression  -from  self,  to  family,  to 
neighborhood,  to  city,  to  state,  and  world  evolves.  l«Jhen  a 
child  understands  and  feels  secure  in  his  immediate 
environment,  his  curiosity  reaches  out  to  broader  areas.   A 
logical  step  is  the  process  of  understanding  and  acquiring 
knowledge  of  his/her  community,  its  beginnings  as  well  as 
the  process  leading  to  the  community  as  he/she  knows  it. 
The  concept  of  interdependence  and  life  structure  of  our 
forefathers  as  well  as  those  who  make  up  the  present 
communitiy  become  necessary  information  in  order  to 
comprehend  the  nature  of  the  community. 

Because  of  its  rich  history  and  resources  as  described 
in  the  works  of  Harriette  Forbes,  the  cemetery  is  an  ideal 
subject  to  which  all  disciplines  of  the  curriculum  can  be 
utilized  to  understand  the  roots  and  progress  of  a 
community.  The  cemetery  is  frequently  overlooked  as  an 
"outdoor  Museum,"  with  an  abundance  of  information  relating 
to  history,  art,  and  literature.  Also,  most  communities  have 
a  cemetery  of  some  scale  that  is  accessible  to  most  school. 
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Therefore,  the  cemetery  is  a  nuturjil  place  to  develop 
an  understanding  o-f  history  through  information  gathered  in 
its  unique  setting.   It  provides  a  place  to  develop  an 
awareness  of  the  geographical  changes  and  historical  events 
by   studying  recorded  data.   It  provided  "hands-on" 
activities  to  enrich  the  classroom  curriculum.   It  provides 
a  place  to  explore  how  people  have  changed  as  the  town 
developed,  and  in  turn,  how  the  changes  have  affected  the 
people's  lives.   It  is  a  natural  resource  for  developing  an 
appreciation  for  literature  through  an  interdisciplinary 
approach  to  learning. 

CONCEPTS! 

1 .  Gravestones 

2.  Fami 1 y  Hi  story 

3.  Community  History 

4.  Fami 1 y  Val ues 

Strands  of  these  concepts  were  evident  in  the  works 
of  Harriette  Merrifield  Forbes.   A  closer  investigation 
of  the  works  presented  in  the  bibliography  cover  some 
of  the  same  concepts. 

The  concepts  have  been  divided  into  four  units  and 
developed  during  the  school  year.   The  interdisciplinary 
approach  to  learning  in  the  areas  of  reading,  social 
studies,  science,  math,  art,  and  language  arts  will  focus  on 
the  concepts  of  the  unit.  This  unit  was  planned  to  be  used 
by  grades  4-6  and  could  easily  be  adapted  to  higher  grades 
based  on  the  ability  and  interest  level  of  the  group. 
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EVALUATION  8 

1.  A  pre-test  and  a  posttest  will  be  administered  -for  each 
uni  t .  / 

2.  Unit  tests  Mill  evaluate  the  studenfs  understanding  oi 
the  major  skills  and  understandings  presented  in  the 

un  i  t . 

3.  Other  in-formal  tests  will  be  administered  to  provide 
the  students  with  an  opportunity  to  participate  in 
simple  activities  requiring  matching,  comparing, 
contrasting  sentences  completion,  etc. 

4.  Tests  will  also  provide  the  teacher  with  in-formation 
planning  the  activities  o-f  the  unit.   Much  o-f  the 
activities  will  be  in  the  -form  of  individual  and  small 
group  act  i  vi  t  i  es. 

5.  Students  will  be  encouraged  to  maintain  an  organized 
activity  -folder  o-f  completed  projects  to  assist  in  the 
process  of  self  evaluation  and  independent  study  of  the 
units  of  the  curriculum. 

6.  Evaluation  will  be  an  on-going  process  based  on  the 
student^s  participation  in  group  discussions,  classroom 
assignments,  and  individual  conferences. 
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